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Annual Conference 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


New York, December 2, 3, and 4, 1936 


Hote, PENNSYLVANIA AND THE ENGINEERING SOCIETIES BUILDING 
Wednesday, December 2 
Morning Sessions 


A) ‘“‘Psychiatry in Industry” 


Chairman: Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, General Director, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


Dr. Elton Mayo, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, and Dr. Lydia 
Giberson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (other speakers to be announced), will discuss 
the maladjustments of employees, how these have originated through lack of guidance, 
poor home conditions, and unsatisfactory work conditions. The preventive and remedial 
steps necessary will be explained. 


B) ‘‘Executive Compensation and Appraisal’’ 


Mr. Harry Hopf of H. A. Hopf Co., will discuss the subject of executive compensation and 
a representative from the government will talk on the appraisal of executive’s work. 


Afternoon Sessions 
A) “Determining Wage Rates’’ 


Chairman: James W. Towsen, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


Many business concerns with branch offices, factories, and retail outlets located in various 
parts of the country are setting up formulae and plans for basic wage structures which will 
be equitable. These are often based on U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics data on wages, 
cost of living, and the labor market. At this meeting the use of such data will be dis- 
cussed in a panel discussion by: 

Dr. A. Ford Hinrichs, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

C. Frederick Hansen, W. T. Grant Co. 

Ralph L. Mason, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


B) *‘Job Tests”’ 
(sponsored by Psychological Corporation) 


Chairman: Gen. Robert I. Rees, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Dr. W. V. Bingham will give a paper based on material he has used in preparation for his 














book, ‘‘Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing,” which is to appear within the next few months. 





The use of tests in factories, offices, retail trade, and the government will be discussed by 
representatives from each field. 


Dinner Session 


An informal dinner is being arranged at which the application of psychiatry in industry 
will be discussed. 


Thursday, December 3 
Morning Session 


“Modern Principles and Practice of Manufacturing Organization in Employee- 
Employer Relationship.”’ 

Joint session with the A. S. M. E. and the S. A. M. at the Engineering Societies Building. 

Chairman: C. G. Stoll, President Personnel Research Federation. 


A picture of an organization showing the way in which units are tied together for indus- 
trial harmony and where the lines of responsibility lay within each unit. The duties 
and problems of each person will be discussed by the men actually involved and repre- 
senting the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Company. The representatives are: 


W. G. Marshall, Vice-President, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

T. I. Phillips, General Works Manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Priest, Supervisor Works Industrial Relations, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

R. M. Rumbel, Manager Meter Division, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Luncheon Session 
“Training for Management’”’ 


Joint session with the S. A. M. 
Chairman: Hugo S. Diemer, LaSalle University. 


Dr. Harry D. Kitson of Teachers College, Columbia University, will talk on the training 
which the personnel director of today should have. 
Other speaker to be announced. 


Afternoon Session 
“Training Skilled Workers’’ 


Joint session with the A. S. M. E. and the S. A. M. at the Engineering Societies Building. 
Chairman: Dean C. J. Freund, College of Engineering, University of Detroit. 


Mr. Frederick B. Searle, Superintendent Henry Ford Trade School, will discuss methods 
of training apprentices. 





Mr. C. G. Simpson, who is in charge of training at the Philadelphia Gas Works, will 
discuss the training of adult workers for skilled or semi-skilled work and the further train- 
ing of workers for higher skills. 


Friday, December 4 
Morning Session 
‘‘What Employees Want’’ 
Chairman: Charles S. Slocombe, Personnel Research Federation. 


Policies in labor relations and practices in personnel management will undoubtedly be 
improved through a knowledge of employee motivations. The following persons will 
take part in a panel discussion of how employees’ emotions can find an outlet, how their 
motivations can be learned by management and what the practical results are: 


Professor T. North Whitehead, Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 


ministration. 
T. E. Torrance, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
H. A. Wright, Western Electric Co. 


Luncheon Session 
“Profit Sharing”’ 
Joint session with the S. A. M. 
Chairman: Edgar S. Smith, General Motors Export Co. 


Discussion of profit sharing plans by representative of company which has had a plan in 
effect for a considerable time with successful operation. 


Afternoon Session 
‘“‘Lower Wages or Higher Prices: Distribution of National Income” 


Chairman: Howard Coonley, Walworth Co. 


The issues of price levels, wage levels, profits, and taxation, in relation to the best dis- 
tribution of income for maximum production and consumption will be discussed by 
Rufus Tucker formerly of Brookings Institute. (Other speaker to be announced.) 


Dinner Session 
**Social Responsibility of Business and Industry”’ 
Joint session with the S. A. M. 
Chairman: Ordway Tead, President Society for Advancement of Management. 


Professor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago will speak on the responsibilities 
which private business and industry have in our present economic system. 
Other speaker to be announced. 
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General Information: All sessions will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania and the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, New York. 

There will be no registration fee for members of the Personnel Research Federation. 
Registration fees for non-members are: $2.00 for sessions on 2 or more days; and $1.00 
for session on 1 day only. Registration fees do not cover admission to Luncheon and 
Dinner meetings. 


Cooperating organizations: 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


PsyCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


Other sessions on the A. S. M. E. and the S. A. M. programs which are of interest to our 
members are: 


Monday, November 30, 8:00 p.m. Engineering Societies Bldg. A. S. M. E. 
Subject: “Time and Motion Study” 


Speakers: ‘“‘An Investigation in Some Hand Motions,” by Ralph M. Barnes, State 
University of Iowa. 
“Introduction of a Time and Motion Study Program,” by W. R. Coley, 
Leeds and Northrup. 


“Motion Study as a Basis of Establishing Proper Employee Training and 
Personnel Relations,” by A. Williams, Jr., Hood Rubber Co. 


“Social Aspects of Motion Study,” by Allan H. Mogensen, Consulting 
Engineer. 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m., December 2, Engineering Societies Bldg. A.S.M.E.andS. A.M. 
Subject: “Plant Layout”’ 
Chairman: John R. Shea, Western Electric Co. 


Speakers: “Economics of Manufacturing Layout in a Varied Product Plant,” by A. F. 
Murray, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


“Time Studies and their Relation with Factory Layout,” B. C. Koch, 
International Business Machine Co. 


Friday morning, December 4, Hotel Pennsylvania. S.A. M. 
Subject: “Present Day Production Problems” 
Speakers: ‘Progressive Social Legislation as it Affects Internal Operating Problems,” 
A. J. Verkozen of Holland 
“Late Developments in Production Management,” Thomas M. Landy, 
General Electric Co. 


A Description of the Very Complete 
Medical Service which the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has Or- 
ganized for its 12,000 Employees at the 
Home Office. 


Medical Service 
for Employees 


HE “Medical Rest Rooms’’ is 
"Tere designation of the Division 

at the Home Office of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company at 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, in 
which the medical work here re- 
ported is done. 

The Rest Rooms consist of a medi- 
cal and a surgical dispensary, separate 
quiet rooms for male and for female 
employees temporarily ill or too ill to 
return to work and waiting further 
disposition, rooms equipped for eye 
tests, for infrared and ultraviolet 
radiation, and instruction in proper 
exercise for the correction of postural 
defects. These services are available 
to Home Office employees only. In 
addition, an examining section has 
accommodations for applicants for 


Extracted from a Report of 
The Medical Staff 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


employment at the Home Office, and 
the annual examination of Home 
Office employees. Laboratories are 
equipped for basal metabolism, blood 
analysis, electrocardiograms, and X- 
rays. There are fluoroscopes in six 
rooms adjacent to examining rooms, 
and these instruments are used freely 
by all members of the medical staff. 
Milk is served twice a day to em- 
ployees who need extra nourishment. 

The Medical Rest Rooms are under 
the supervision of a full-time physi- 
cian. The medical staff is composed 
of 23 men and women physicians, 
who work part time. There are two 
full-time physicians, one engaged in 
neuropsychiatry and the other devot- 
ing full time to the tuberculosis prob- 
lem in the Home Office. Specialists 
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are available in cardiology, diseases 
of the chest, ear, nose and throat, eye, 
gastro-enterology, gynecology, in- 
ternal medicine, neuro-psychiatry, 
orthopedics, and surgery. The serv- 
ice given to the employees consists of 
first-aid or emergency treatment, ad- 
vice, and diagnosis, particularly in 
cooperation with, or at the request of, 
the family doctor. There is no at- 
tempt to act in the capacity of the 
private physician. 

A competent nursing staff is an 
integral part of the organization. In 
addition to the nurses in the Rest 
Rooms at the Home Office, there are 


nurses who visit Home Office em- — 


ployees who are absent from duty be- 
cause of illness. 

The complete medical record of 
each Home Office employee is filed in 
the Medical Record Room. This file 
includes the preemployment examina- 
tion, the annual examinations, notes 
made at each dispensary visit, reports 
of all laboratory, electrocardio- 
graphic, or X-ray examinations, a 
record of all absences for illness and 
the reports of the Visiting Nurses. 
The Record Room is in the charge of 
a trained statistician who makes 
monthly and yearly reports, and re- 
ports of special studies. 


Routine 


The routine in the.Medical Rest 
Rooms is, briefly, as follows: 

Visits—Employees may come to the 
Rest Rooms at any time during the 
day. They first report to the Record 
Room and then proceed to the Dis- 
pensary. The medical chart is taken 
from the file and is sent to the doctor. 


If an employee is too ill to work, or 
wishes to go to an outside clinic or to 
his own doctor, he must first obtain 
medical recommendation to be ex- 
cused during business hours. 

When some abnormality which re- 
quires watching has been found at an 
examination, patients are called to 
the Rest Rooms at the time desig- 
nated by the doctor for a check-up or 
““observation.”’ 

Patients are required to report to 
the Rest Rooms after an absence for 
illness. 

Absences—When an employee is ab- 
sent because of illness, his supervisor 
notifies the Medical Division in writ- 
ing on the first day of Absence. Cases 
are visited by one of our Visiting 
Nurses on the first, second, or third 
day of illness, and her report is re- 
corded on the patient's medical chart. 
Before the patient returns to work he 
reports first to the Rest Rooms, where 
he is given a written recommendation 
to continue at home or to return to 
work. 

Physical Examination—Every em- 
ployee is required to undergo an an- 
nual physical examination and, at the 
appropriate time, is notified that the 
examination is due. Since 1928 a 
fluoroscopic examination of the 
thorax has been a part of each com- 
plete physical examination. Since 
1930 an electrocardiogram has been 
done on all clerical employees over 
age 40. 

Examinations of applicants for em- 
ployment, for insurance, for Accident 
and Health issue or claim are made by 
the same staff which makes many of 
the annual examinations of employees. 





Chest Service 


In the year 1935, examinations were 
made on 764 applicants for employ- 
ment. 

Incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis (active, questionably active, 


apparently healed) among applicants for employment 
examined at the Home Office—r1928 to 1935 
































CASES OF TUBERCULOSIS 
NUMBER Discovered by 
OF ‘ 
YEAR pes ton iin _ Fluroscopy 
EXAM- | ber | per | His- | Physi- sated 
INED 1,000 | tory cal ‘Sen | Ser 
ber | cent 
1928 | 4,405 | 69 | 15.7] 9 7 | 33 | 77 
1929 | 4,780 | 57 | 11.9 6 6 45 | 79 
1930 | 3,105 | 36 | 11.6 3 I 32 | 89 
1931 | 2,175 33 35.2 2 4 27 | & 
E932 | 2,194 | 32 | 25.0 2 ° 30 | 94 
1933 | 1,166 17 | 14.6 3 I 13 | 76 
1934 | 969) 14 | 14.4| 6 o 8 | 57 
1935 764 9 | 11.8 ° ° 8 | 89 

















During the year under review 55 
new cases of tuberculosis were diag- 
nosed among the employees, of which 
36 were detected at the routine annual 
examination, 15 at the time of a visit 
to the Dispensary, and four in other 
ways (i.e., X-ray retake, contact case, 
etc.). 

Incidence of new cases of pulmonary tuberculosis (active, 


questionably active, apparently healed) among Home 
Office employees—1928 to 1935 
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1928 11,530 106 gz 
1929 11,966 85 71 
1930 12,468 71 57 
1931 13,081 72 55 
1932 13,582 59 43 
1933 13,960 42 30 
1934 14,045 56 40 
1935 13,962 55 39 














More important than the total 
number of cases of tuberculosis is the 





number which are active, since these 


require treatment. Twenty-seven 
cases discovered in 1935 were con- 
sidered to be active. 

A study of the stage of the disease 
at the time of diagnosis reveals that a 
large proportion of the active cases 
are in the minimal stage. This per- 
centage is favorable, particularly 
when compared with the admission 
rates reported from tuberculosis sana- 
toria throughout the United States. 


Tuberculosis Among Employees 


On January 1, 1935, there were 535 
known cases of tuberculosis (active, 
questionably active, and apparently 
healed) among the employees. Some 
were curing, and most of the healed 
cases were at work under medical ob- 
servation. During the year some of 
the tuberculous employees left the 
service of the Company and 55 new 
cases were diagnosed. At the end of 
1935 there were 539 known cases of 
tuberculosis among the Home Office 
employees. 

This service also examined cases of 
chronic bronchitis, bronchiectasis, 
unresolved pneumonia, pleurisy with 
or without effusion, pneumonitis, 
nontuberculous spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax, lung abscess, asthma, monilia 
infection, and Friedlaender’s bacillus 
infection during 1935. 


Heart Disease 


During the past year, as heretofore, 
Home Office employees afflicted with 
cardiovascular disorders have been 
the subject of rigid scrutiny. When 
suffering from definite symptoms, the 
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fundamental basis for the subjective 
phenomena has been explained with a 
view to avoiding unnecessary alarm 
and worry and, at the same time, to 
insuring a proper appreciation by the 
individual. Adequate treatment by 
the patient’s physician, with whom 
satisfactory contact has been estab- 
lished and at whose disposal pertinent 
material has been placed, has been 
advised when necessary. 

At their routine annual examina- 
tion, the Home Office clerical em- 
ployees over age 40 are questioned 
specifically for cardiac symptoms. 
Often an X-ray of the heart and 
routinely an electrocardiogram, to 
which has been added the fourth or 
anteroposterior electrocardiographic 
chest lead, is made. 


Stomach Ailments 


Employees with symptoms sug- 
gesting gastrointestinal lesions are 
referred to this service for diagnosis 
by their own physicians or by doctors 
in the Medical Rest Rooms. Some 
of the patients also come on their own 
initiative. In each case, a careful 
history is taken and a physical exami- 
nation is made before appointments 
for fluoroscopic or X-ray examina- 
tions are given. This is necessary, 
not only as an aid to diagnosis but to 
make certain that there is no contra- 
indication for the above procedures. 
In a few instances the history or 
physical examination has revealed an 
acute appendicitis or appendiceal ab- 
scess. These instances are rare, but 
cannot be overlooked. 

If abnormalities are found, the em- 


ployee is advised to consult his physi- 
cian for advice and treatment and a 
report of the fluoroscopic examina- 
tion and any X-ray films are sent to 
him. The possibility of any lesion 
of the colon or rectum is always con- 
sidered. Patients are referred fre- 
quently to their own doctor or to a 
clinic for sigmoidoscopic examination 
and barium enema. 

Follow-up examinations are made 
from time to time either at the request 
of the attending physician, or when 
the patients report to the Rest Rooms 
with symptoms which suggest re- 
currence or complications. 

Effort is made to cooperate with 
the individual and his doctor in help- 
ing the patient follow his ulcer 
regime. In most instances arrange- 
ments are made for between-meal 
feedings, an important factor. Some 
of the cases are invited to the Com- 
pany Sanatorium at Mount McGregor 
for observation and diagnosis, and 
some, who have been operated on, 
are invited there to convalesce. 


Gynecological Service 


In recent years industrial organiza- 
tions employing large numbers of 
women have come to realize that 
there are many gynecological condi- 
tions which cause discomfort and loss 
of working time. Some years ago 
the need for specialized care became 
apparent, and arrangements were 
made whereby women employees 
could consult women physicians re- 
garding pelvic problems. 

At first the employees showed some 
hesitancy in taking advantage of this 
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service, but gradually their confidence 
was gained and now they consult the 
doctors in the Rest Rooms freely. We 
believe that this is a definite step for- 
ward in health education. Great 
stress is being made today to teach 
women to consult physicians regard- 
ing pelvic conditions which formerly 
were neglected due to ignorance or 
fear. Undoubtedly, many operations 
on younger women may be avoided 
by early diagnosis of pelvic pathology 
and reference to gynecologists for 
proper treatment. Fewer malignan- 
cies will develop if older women can 
be persuaded to have suspicious 
growthsor unusual bleeding promptly 
diagnosed and treated. There is 
need for further education of women 
employees along these lines, and 
much more can be accomplished. 


Dysmenorrhea, one of the chief 


gynecological problems, has _ been 
studied in the Medical Rest Rooms 
for the past eight years. From 60 
percent to 75 percent of all dysmenor- 
rhea cases in young women are due to 
constipation, pelvic congestion, etc. 
A hygienic regime of exercises and 
attention to the intestinal tract will 
cure most of such cases; the other 25 
percent to 4o percent are due to actual 
pathological conditions requiring 
gynecological treatment, surgery, or 
endocrine medication. A study was 
begun for two reasons: (1) to relieve 
discomfort, and (2) to reduce, if pos- 
sible, unnecessary absence and visits 
to the Dispensary. The number of 
days lost in absence for dysmenorrhea 
in 1928 averaged 20.3 days per 100 
women, and in 1935 this average was 


4.3 days per 100 women. The num- 
ber of visits to the Rest Rooms fell 
from an average of 45.2 per 100 fe- 
males in 1927 to 21.0 in 1935. 

The pamphlet, Hygzene for Working 
Women, published by the Company, 
has greatly aided in the dysmenor- 
rhea work in the Medical Rest Rooms. 
These pamphlets have also been dis- 
tributed to other organizations and, 
apparently, have helped many 
women. 


Neuropsychiatric Service 


It is a recognized fact that in all 
large organizations about 20 percent 
of the employees are problem cases. 
It is mainly from this group that the 
patients for the neuropsychiatric sery- 
ice are drawn. 

In our Company, these cases are 
referred chiefly by our medical staff, 
but many referrals come from Divi- 
sion Managers, Supervisors, or di- 
rectly from the Personnel Division. 
Perhaps the most hopeful and satisfy- 
ing sign of progress in this service is 
the comparatively large number of 
people who come of their own accord, 
asking help with their problems. 
This service endeavors to have each 
employee feel that here is a spot 
where any emotional problem may be 
unburdened and talked through to a 
better understanding. Therefore, the 
progress of mental hygiene. in the 
Company can be measured approxi- 
mately by the increase in the number 
of voluntary patients and of referrals 
by those in a supervisory capacity. 

Quite often the psychiatrist is con- 
sulted regarding hospitalization of 
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suitable treatment for relatives or 
employees whose illness is believed to 
be nervous or mental in type. Occa- 
sionally the psychiatrist is asked to 
examine applicants for positions. 

The individuals seen in the Neuro- 
psychiatric Service may be divided 
into four groups, with subdivisions 
legion: 

1. Those suffering with otganic 
neurological conditions, such as 
epidemic encephalitis, brain 
tumor, epilepsy, syphilis of the 
central nervous system, cerebral 
accidents, etc. 

. Frank psychoses, seen chiefly as 
depressions, manic states, and 
schizophrenicreactionsas shown 
by delusions, hallucinations, 
etc. 

3. Psychoneuroses, commonly 
called ‘‘nervous breakdown.”’ 

4. Maladjustments. 

Obviously most of the cases in the 
first two groups are too ill to be at 
work, but it is the function of the 
physiciatrist to cooperate in every 
way with the outside physician and 
the family in order that the patient 
may secure the best possible care. 


Emotional Immaturity 


It is in the third and fourth groups 
that many Company problems arise. 
The psychoneurotics comprise the 
largest single group of employees seen 
in a psychiatric service of any large 


Organization. In all cases there is a 
definite fixation of their attention on 
themselves and an emotional reaction 
far out of proportion to their difficul- 
ties—too often their symptoms are a 


direct play for sympathy and atten- 
tion, or an excellent alibi for failure 
in a given situation. . In other words, 
these individuals are emotionally im- 
mature; they react as children to 
reality, choosing escape mechanisms 
and translating disappointments and 
difficulties in many cases into such 
symptoms as dizziness, headache, 
pain in the back, constipation, in- 
somnia. Every psychoneurotic in- 
dividual should have a thorough 
physical examination to rule out 
possible organic disease with a super- 
imposed crippled personality, but in 
most Cases it is unwise to give treat- 
ment on the physical basis as this 
tends to further fixate their disorder. 
Many a psychoneurotic has been done 
irreparable harm because someone has 
unintentionally emphasized the neces- 
sity of a strict diet or of avoiding a 
certain type of work or exercise. 
Many psychoneurotic cases can be 
handled by a frank discussion of their 
underlying difficulties together with 
a program worked out for them 
which calls for sensible eating habits, 
the proper amount of sleep, and, 
above all, adequate recreation. The 
large percentage of psychoneurotics 
who have deep-seated fears, obses- 
sions, and hysterical manifestations 
need prolonged treatment and careful 
handling by a psychiatrist. Many of 
them will never make good business 
material, but a sufficiently large num- 
ber can be salvaged to make the effort 
profitable, not only in terms of com- 
munity social service, but in terms of 
dollars and cents. 
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Maladjustments to Work 


In the fourth group of cases we 
have the maladjusted individuals. 
Many of these suffer from personality 
difficulties or maladjustment to peo- 
ple. These cases are fairly success- 
fully handled by a careful psychiatric 
study of personality make-up and 
important causative factors underly- 
ing the problem. The system of 
treatment must be sufficiently long to 
change in some measure the behavior 
and attitude of the individual. An- 
other group of individuals show 
maladjustments to home. By this 
we mean financial struggles, extreme 
tension, unhappy relations with other 
members of the family, too rigid 
discipline, or religious differences, 
with resulting fatigue and indirectly 


a poor production at work due to 


improper mental attitude. This 
group of maladjusted persons attrib- 
ute all their illness to overwork. 
Much can be done to change this 
attitude and improve conditions. 
Probably the most important of this 
group are those who are maladjusted 
to their work. This divides itself 
into new employees and old em- 
ployees. The young employees are 
often struggling with their first job. 
They find themselves in an entirely 
new environment; they are not used 
to punctuality, to the necessity of 
getting work done at a given time; 
never before have they been disci- 
plined; they do not understand team- 
work. Most of these difficulties can 
be smoothed out by talking the 
matter through with the psychiatrist 


and getting the patient’s viewpoint 
changed. In all these cases the situa- 
tion is discussed by the psychiatrist 
with the employee's supervisor, and 
it is to the credit of the latter group 
to note the amount of cooperation 
which they are willing to give in 
order that every new employee has 
the opportunity of finding a proper 
place. Of course, one finds some 
employees who do not adjust readily 
despite help given them, but early 
tend to show personality traits not 
conducive to efficient work. 

During 1935 a total 205 new pa- 
tients were examined, 79 of whom 
were men and 126 women. 

During the same year there were 
3,789 interviews independent of the 
205 mew cases. These interviews 
cover reexamination of patients, dis- 
cussions with other physcians regard- 
ing the cases, psychotherapy con- 
ferences, and interviews with 
supervisors regarding their cases. 
This year, as last year, one of the 
most gratifying achievements has 
been the response of the supervisors 
who came voluntarily to the psy- 
chiatrist to discuss the problems of 
their people and to ask help in trying 
to solve their difficulties. 

We have outlined the psychiatric 
work done in this Company along the 
lines of diagnosis and treatment, but 
we look to the future for a preventive 
program, and the foundation of a 
psychiatric platform in personnel 
work. This does not mean an ad- 
ministrative position in the manage- 
ment of personnel activities, but a 
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consulting aid in working out a 
definite personality study of appli- 
cants for employment and the cor- 
relating of psychological tests of 
ability and emotional stability to 
meet the demands of pressure of work 
and the necessity of being able to 
cooperate with other people through 
periods of intense stress and strain. 

Another important thought for the 
utilization of psychiatry in the busi- 
ness world is in the selection of pro- 
motional material. Unfortunately 
too many people sell their pleasing 
personalities rather than their ability 
in a position where ability is most 
important. It is equally disastrous 
to place the individual of great ability 
but with personality difficulties in 
charge of many people. Unhappi- 
ness, which tends to lessen efficiency, 
and in some cases actual nervous 
breakdown due to mental bullying, 
are apt to follow. Truly no one 
should supervise others who is unable 
to supervise himself. 


Visiting Nursing Service 
Supervision of Absences 


In 1935 the number of visits made 
to the homes of employees reported 
absent because of illness totaled 
16,427. Of that total 13,829 visits 
were made by nurses of the Home 
Home Office staff and 2,598 by nurses 


of affiliated agencies. Five nurses on 
the Home Office staff spend the entire 
day doing this work; another assists 
in the office for a short period each 
morning, then goes into the field for 
the remainder of the day. 

A review of the absence records of 
our employees over a period of years 
indicates a lessening of time lost in 
absences of short duration. 

The tendency to remain away from 
work for trivial reasons is disappear- 
ing gradually, and with few. excep- 
tions the absences have been justified. 
When the absence is found to be un- 
justified it is not excused, and in all 
such cases showing a previous poor 
attendance record the attention of the 
Personnel Division is solicited. ; 

In addition to giving nursing care, 
the Visiting Nurses, in their daily 
rounds, meet with many problems. 
Oftentimes they give instructions as 
to proper living habits or diet, and 
impress the importance of keeping 
fit in order to do the job well. Or 
there may be some home situation 
where the nurse's aid is helpful, such 
as need of material aid, assistance in 
calling a physician, hospital, or 
clinic; frequently some member of the 
family desires advice in regard to 
homes for the aged, convalescent care, 
and other kindred matter. In all 
such cases the nurse assists the em- 
ployee to find the resource that the 
need requires. 





Workers as 
Individuals 


ECENTLY we have come to think 
of labor relations in terms of 


collective bargaining between 
groups of workers and management 
officials. But labor relations are also 
individual. The individual personal 
reactions of employees, which go on 
side by side with the collective bar- 
gaining machinery, in summation 
carry over into and often color or 
determine group bargaining. 

I will discuss three methods which 
have been developed to find the 
underlying factors in individual re- 
actions among workers. 

One company selected a worker 
from the bench, a highly intelligent 
well balanced and shrewdly sympa- 
thetic individual. His job is to go 
around among 350 men and listen to 
their tales of pleasure and woe. He 
walks on to the floor of the shop, 
picks out a worker or one comes up 


Three New Methods which have 
been Developed for Increasing 
Employer-Employee Coéperation, 


By Cuar.es S. SLOCOMBE 
Personnel Research Federation 


to him, and they go off to some other 
part of the shop where they can be 
by themselves and talk. 

This talking or listening worker, 
perhaps we might call him inter- 
viewer, though nobody has tagged 
him in the plant yet except by his 
name, Jim Thomson, reports to a 
company employee who was sent toa 
college to learn industrial psychol- 
ogy. Otherwise no reports of what 
he hears are made to the personnel or 
operating departments. His job is 
to let workers talk to him. Let us 
consider some of his cases. 


Mr. Bunk 


He approached a worker, let us call 
him Mr. Bunk, took him over in the 
corner and gave his little introduction 
which usually starts an employee 
talking. No response. So he tried 
other means to get a reaction. Fin- 
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ally he got an emphatic one, “‘Its the 
Bunk, its the Bunk. I don’t want to 
talk to you. What can you do for 
me? I have seen every man in this 
Company from the foreman to the 
Vice President, I can’t get anything 
from them, and you can't give me 
anything, so I won't talk to you.”’ 

Then, of course, he proceeded to 
talk at length. To give you the gist 
of the story, Mr. Bunk had been 
ambitious in his early days, had 
married a girl above his station in 
life. He worked hard and became a 
supervisor, moved to a better part of 
town, built a bungalow and furnished 
it with a grand piano. He also 
bought a two family tenement house. 
He was going up the ladder of pro- 
motion, and to riches as a property 
owner. 


Unfortunately for him he didn’t 
match up as a supervisor and was put 
back on the bench, just before the 


depression. He couldn't stand that 
and quit the Company. He tried to 
make a living as a real estate agent 
and insurance salesman but failed. 
So after 12 months he demanded his 
old job back. He put on so much 
pressure, that even though men were 
being laid off, he was taken on, and 
not only that but the Company lent 
him $2000 on his tenement house 
because of a threatened foreclosure. 
Well, he got into further difficulties 
because of the short working week, 
and low pay and finally the Company 
told him he had better rent or sell his 
bungalow and come and live in the 
half of the tenement 


couldn’t rent. But no, his wife 


house he. 


couldn't possibly live in such a dis- 
trict, so finally the company was 
forced to foreclose on the tenement 
house. Now Mr. Bunk’s grievance is 
that the Company stole his valuable 
property for $2000. That is all he 
can see. 

That was his story and he took 
three hours elaborating the details. 
When Jim managed to back away, 
Mr. Bunk said happily, ‘‘Come and 
seemeagain. I enjoyed our talk.”’ 

I have taken time with this case 
because it goes to the heart of the 
whole program. There is nothing 
anyone can do for Mr. Bunk, but if he 
is given a periodic chance to talk he 
gets relief and the Company does not 
seem such a robber. 

Workers have grouches, grievances, 
prejudices, twisted points of view, 
(we all have them), but if they are 
given an opportunity to get them off 
their chests, to spread them out on 
the table and look at them, they do 
not seem so bad after all. 


Vacation Spoilt 


Let us take another case. Jim 
heard a violent argument going on 
between a worker and his foreman, so 
investigated. 

This worker, call him Tom, took a 
great interest in the affairs of the 
Community in which he lived, 
helped to organize boys clubs, helped 
in church affairs, belonged to a lodge, 
etc. In this work he had met a 
wealthy man who was also interested 
in community affairs and who took a 
liking to him. 

Last spring this man invited Tom 
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and his wife on a trip to Yellowstone 
Park during their vacation in a large 
Lincoln he owned. Tom looked for- 
ward to the trip so much, he could 
talk about nothing else for months. 

Then in June the foreman an- 
nounced, ““Well boys it looks like no 
vacation this year. There is so much 
work on order that it looks as if we 
will have to stay and work.’” Tom 
reluctantly told his friend that he 
couldn’t go to Yellowstone Park 
because he had to stay and work. 

One Friday later the foreman said, 
“Well, boys, we shut down for vaca- 
tions Monday.’’ You can imagine 
how Tom talked to the foreman. 

But it didn’t bother the foreman. 
He said, ‘“‘Why the fool, he has been 
working for this Company long 
enough to know that no man has to 
work during vacations if he doesn’t 
want to.” 

Tom said, ‘‘My job is to work for 
the Company and if they want me to 
work during vacation it is up to me 
to do so, but that dumb foreman, he 

"* and so on. 

Jim Thomson, in this case, by 
talking with the man and with the 
foreman did more than listen. He 
tried to leave things so that the man 
would not develop a grouch against 
the Company as one which changed 
its orders at will without considera- 
tion for its workers. He also tried 
to get the foreman to see that his 
words meant a great deal in the lives 
of those under him. 


Trying to get 6¢ 
The cases that Jim met had all sorts 
of angles in which work conditions 


ous in unskilled hands, 


and family life were intermixed. The 
last man in this Company of which | 
will speak found himself, after the 
shuffling and reshuffling of depression 
and recovery, back with his old group 
of workers but at a wage rate 6¢ an 
hour less than they. 

Several supervisors could have 
recommended a raise for him to bring 
him back in line, but the one who 
should really have done so was a 
relative of his wife, and would not do 
so for fear he would be accused of 
favoritism. The others got so sick 
of his complaining about it that they 
wouldn't recommend him either. So 
there he was in the trap. 

The primary purpose of this pro- 
gram is to give workers a chance of 
easing the burdens of their souls. 
But actually I feel that something 
more positive must and should come 
of it. Policies in labor relations and 
practices in personnel management 
will undoubtedly be improved 
through the knowledge of employee. 
emotions which Jim Thomson is find- 
ing out. 

But the primary nature of Jim's 
work is cathartic. It is too soon to 
evaluate this type of work, to see 
where it can lead. It is very evident 
that it would be exceedingly danger- 
leading to 
suspicions of spying, etc. 


No Supervision 


We turn now to another method in 
use in a telephone company. Here 
interviewing has replaced supervision 
as we usually understand it. 

Iam told that in the old days in the 




















switchboard room of a telephone 
company there would be a long line 
of girls at the switchboards making 


connections for subscribers. Behind 
these girls there would be striding up 
and down, all day long a strong, 
tough, he-man woman supervisor. 
Her job was to keep the girls on the 
job. Whenever she saw a girl mak- 
ing a mistake or not smartly making 
a connection she would poke the 
offender in the ribs. This may be 
exaggerated, but I understood the 
system worked something like that. 

Later as more humanitarian views 
came to affect employee relations the 
floor supervisor was given a stool or 
chair to siton. So she sat watching 
the girls at work, and only ap- 
proached them when she saw them 
not doing their work properly. 

In the Company which has tried 
out the method I am now describing, 
there is no floor supervisor. A girl 
instructor listens in to hear the way 
in which girls handle calls. If she 
finds that a girl has difficulties, the 
instructor finds these things out by 
her listening and makes necessary 
arrangements for instructing, etc. 

The person who is called supervisor 
really is there to handle difficult or 
unusual calls. 


Three Cases 


Thus there is no supervision in the 
sense in which we usually under- 
stand it. This is replaced entirely 
by periodic interviews by the chief 
Operator. These interviews take 
place in some quiet corner away from 
the main working place. 
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Let us hear some reports of these 
interviews. 


Case 1 


Shy, hesitant, and reserved type until you gain her 
confidence. Says she has never liked operating. Finds 
it dull and monotonous unless on some special feature of 
the work. Is interested in clerical work only and feels 
she will never be anything else but an operator. This 
makes her unhappy and discouraged at times as she would 
like to progress. 

Finds it very difficult to manage, as she and her young 
brother, who only earns eight dollars a week, are the only 
support of the home (four people in the family, father 
dead). She seems to have the entire worry and responsi- 
bility of the home and at times has had to have outside 
help. This has made her very sensitive and bitter, and is 
probably the reason why she does not mix with the staff. 
This is also the reason for her limited social interests. 

Treatment: Have been trying to help this operator for 
years to overcome her nervousness, timidity and self-pity. 
She did not seem to get along with her father when he 
was living and this, connected with her home responsi- 
bilities after his death, has affected her health and entire 
outlook on life. Suggested she get in touch with Com- 
pany library and get some books also that she might join 
a club in connection with her church. She says she does 
not like crowds or meeting people as she always finds 
herself criticising them. She really seems to be making 
an effort to come out of herself. Has a certain amount of 
ability but breaks down under the least strain. Seems to 
be improving in health and gaining more stamina; re- 
quires a lot of sympathy and understanding. 


Case 2 


Very talkative type who seems to think her length of 
service entitles her to have her own way in most things 
although she does not abuse any privileges or try to cause 
trouble. 

She thought the reserve staff should be allowed to 
remain for a longer period in the office after they were 
trained as it was very hard on a girl being sent back and 
forth between the offices. She found that being left in 
this office for such a long period as the last one helped her 
with her work and she developed a liking for it. She does 
not like her hours when she has to work after nine o'clock 
at night. She says she knows this cannot be helped and 
she could have a choice of day work in another office but 
does not like it. She finds it difficult to manage with so 
many forced days. Her parents are dead and she keeps a 
small apartment by herself. If her brother did not help 
her at times she could not meet expenses. She says she 
likes to live quietly, does not appear to have any special 
interests outside of fiance and a few friends. She thinks 
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there should be twenty minutes relief as the work is more 
difficult and trying. 

Treatment: Two years ago when the present chief 
operator came to the office this operator was on the re- 
serve and was just sent back from another office. She said 
it is very difficult for a girl of her age (35 years) to learn 
new work and after her length of service the Company 
should realize this. The advantages of this work was 
explained then and the chief operator promised to keep her 
long enough in the office to get used to the work. This 
was done and her attitude seems somewhat changed be- 
cause she now likes the work and does not encounter any 
difficulty in doing it. While this operator seems to 
grumble a lot she is arather loyal type and requires sympa- 
thetic understanding, and her morale needs to be bolstered 
up every now and then by giving her an opportunity to 
talk. 


Case 3 


Very fine type of girl, has had a lot of experience in 
clerical work and this is really where her interest lies 
although she says she likes the line of work and finds it 
extremely interesting. The more difficult the work the 
better she likes it. She says she likes the office and would 
not like to go back to the work she was doing before. 
She said some of the girls who had been sent back to 
another office, because they could not learn the work, 
said it was very difficult, discipline was severe, etc. She 
said she had no difficulty in learning, and had been very 
well treated and, in fact, things were run more smoothly 
and fairly than any office she had been in. She found it 
very trying at home during the past year or so on account 
of the death of her mother; all the responsibility has fallen 
on her. Therefore, she has been very glad of her forced 
days, it has helped her out considerably. She keeps 
house for her father and two brothers, one only going to 
school. 

Treatment: No treatment was considered necessary in 
this case. 


Here we see a unique method of 


industrial management. No super- 
vision, but an underlying hypothesis 
that the girls naturally want to do 
their work well for the Company. 
Together with this there is a recog- 
nition of the fact that there are many 
factors, some real, some imagined, 
which interfere with and spoil this 
natural desire. Hence the interviews 
which are to help the girls in their 


difficulties so that their work will 
not be adversely affected. 


New Industrial Management 


You can see how far this is from 
the old concept that a worker will 
not work unless he is made to. Un- 
fortunately over large areas of indus- 
try this old concept appears to be 
true, at any rate we arrange our 
management policies as if it were. 

But this telephone Company has 
managed to operate on a different 
hypothesis, and you can see from the 
human stories of these girls how well 
they have responded. 

I do not know how far this method 
is widely applicable. But I think 
with proper safeguards, it would be 
well worthwhile for other Companies 
to try it, particularly with female 
employees. 


Employee as Individual 


Let us now consider the third plan, 
which, I think, is possible of wide 
application. 

Several years ago I was asked to 
assist a street railway company in the 
reduction of its accidents, particu- 
larly those in which the public were 
involved. 

A preliminary analysis soon 
showed that unsafe men particularly 
had also on their records items show- 
ing fare irregularities, insubordina- 
tions, complaints from the public, 
damage to equipment, high power 
consumption, etc. 

The safety problem was therefore seen 
as only one element in individual em- 
ployee management. 
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When a man had an accident or 
other significant breach of rules, he 
was called to the Division Super- 
intendent’s Office to explain. 

At first, I sat in with the Super- 
intendent during these interviews. 
We studied the man’s record before 
he came in, and then worked out the 
interview in such a way that the man 
was given ample opportunity to talk 
as much as he wanted to. After the 
interview we conferred as to what 
should be done with him. Let us 
take a Case. 


Listen before Talking 


Barney Connor came in on an acci- 
dent. He had had 16 the previous 
two years and had been severely dis- 
ciplined several times. We let Bar- 


ney talk. He said in substance, ‘I 


have a reputation as a good fast 
operator and I keep my car on time. 
That is the reputation I want to keep. 
Do you want me to slow down so 
that I won't have accidents? 

We sat with Barney and talked 
over his routes with him. We dis- 
cussed the tight spots where he 
should go slow, and those where 
the traffic was light and he could 
make time. We talked about auto- 
ists and pedestrians and how to 
avoid them. Barney left in a mood 
to try to still further enhance his 
reputation by being the fastest and 
safest operator on the division. 

Barney came through with a clean 
record and his running mate, Don 
Taylor, who had a similar bad previ- 
ous record, and whom we didn’t 
interview, also cleaned up his record. 


Barney is typical of many cases 
where a man does not do his work 
properly because he does not under- 
stand what the Company requires of 
him, or thinks the requirements are 
impossible. Listening to these men 
to find out what they think and why 
they think it was the basic step in 
our method—listening before telling. 

And so we listened to an amazing 
set of reactions and ideas. Men 
blaming the repair shops for sending 
out cars with defective brakes, run- 
ning schedules too tight or too easy. 
One man who said, “I run my car 
over that route every day and never 
carry a passenger. If the Company 
can afford to do that they can afford 
to give usaraise.’’ Supervisors who 
irritated the men, starters who let 


the men leave the terminals late, 


instructors who didn’t know how to 
operate a bus as well as the men they 
were instructing, timetables that 
were made up so they were impossi- 
ble to run, stationmasters who played 
favorites in giving out overtime, 
spotters who reported things they 
were incompetent to judge, incon- 
siderate passengers and family trou- 
bles of all kinds, and so on. 

These were some of the things 
which the men had on their minds 
and they did not hesitate to speak 
their minds, whether it involved an 
acting supervisor or the General 
Manager. Each man had his own 
pet trouble, sometimes a chip he had 
been carrying on his shoulder for 10 
years, and sometimes an incident of 
yesterday. 
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Results 


What did we do besides listen 
and then talk? In the first place we 
trained the Division Superintendents 
to listen and then talk. Then we 
trained the Supervisors to learn the 
peculiarities of their men and to 
treat them accordingly. This was 
the main subject of foreman training. 

We studied schedules, running 
times, maintenance methods, routing 
of cars, supervisory organization, 
signs and signals, rules, medical serv- 
ice, disciplinary methods and every- 
thing else which the men brought to 
our attention. We worked in and 
with the operating department to 
improve the smooth running of the 
organization. We did it not on the 
basis of armchair theories, or of 


what management thought ought to 
be done to increase efficiency but on 
the basis of the facts brought to 
light by the employees as to the 
things which prevented them from 


living intelligent working lives. 
This material was, of course, duly 
sifted, analyzed and interpreted. 

Their problems were individual 
ones, seen only in a small sector, but 
all put together they added up to a 
total which affected major Company 
policies. Do not mistake me in 
thinking I am talking about a sug- 
gestion system—these ideas of the 
men were all often their alibis for 
their supposed misdeeds. 

So we cut operating costs, reduced 
accident costs, and improved our 
service to the public by listening to 
the men. And more important we 


lessened the individual misunder- 
standings, grouches, prejudices, fric- 
tions, and frustations, which had 
existed among the employees and in 
total eased the tension which had 
existed between the Company and the 
union. 


Starting Point Provided 


You see that this plan differs 
from the other two in that it provides 
for interview with the employee 
when there is a definite reason for it. 
And there being a definite reason 
you are obliged to do something 
about it. I am inclined to think 
that, in the present state of industrial 
organization, this plan can be more 
widely applied than the others and 
would be an excellent instrument to 
aid in collective bargaining. 

Though I do not see any reason 
why accidents should be taken as a 
starting point, they do provide a 
legitimate reason for interviewing an 
employer. Other reasons are spoiled 
work, tardiness, etc. 

I once investigated the accident 
situation in a large company. While 
they have quite an excellent record 
for few lost time accidents, I found 
that there had been during a year 
19,000 visits to the dispensary for 
dressings to minor lacerations, etc. 
As there were only 6600 factory 
workers, you can readily see the 
frequency of visit per man. 

A similar situation was found to 
exist in textile mills, shoe factories, 
and among bus and trucking com- 
panies. 
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Now it is my thought that these 
minor accidents and/or other inci- 
dents provide an opportunity for 
skilled interviewers to talk over with 
the men just how they came to hurt 
themselves. And that in such inter- 
views, a tremendous amount would 
be learned of the individual reactions 
of the workers to their working 
conditions, to their fellow employees, 
to their supervisors, and to the Com- 
pany. Then that this information 
should be sifted, analyzed and inter- 
preted and necessary changes in func- 
tion, organization, and corrective 
methods worked out with the oper- 
ating departments. 

My second case where this plan 
might be applied. You all know of 
profit sharing plans, supplementary 
compensation it is called. Recently 


after two months in which a company 
distributed nearly a million dollars 
in bonus to their employees, the 
employee representatives pressed hard 
for a straight 20% increase in pay, a 
30 hour week, the right to elect their 
own foreman and six other such 


favors. In their arguments for these 
concessions employees mused entirely 
individual specific cases of real or imag- 
ined injustices. The management of 
this company may say, ‘‘What is the 
use of trying to treat your employees 
fairly when this is their attitude. 
We had better give them nothing.”’ 


But this would be a superficial 
view. Actually down in the plant, 
and possibly even among the repre- 
sentatives, who as a group ask for 
major concessions, there are a host 
of individuals who are like the cases 
of Mr. Bunk, Tom, the fellow who 
couldn't get his 6¢, Barney. These 
men want to do their work properly, 
want to be loyal to and appreciative 
of the Company’s policy, but yet as 
individuals they are thrust back into 
a position of frustrated opposition 
to the Company because nobody 
seems to care, they have no one to 
tell their troubles to, and no one 
who will do anything about it. 

I firmly believe that if such com- 
panies as these, or any company for 
that matter would set up some plan 
such as I have described, whereby 
the individual employees are given 
an opportunity to tell their troubles, 
and some attempt is made to clear 
up those situations which block back 
the legitimate ambitions and hopes 
of employees, present antagonisms 
in bargaining would evaporate. 
Then management and workers could 
go forward on a basis of true em- 
ployer employee cooperation such 
as no company has yet achieved. 
Socially we would then approach 
nearer to an ideal in which the 
worker enjoys his working life and 
develops in it. 





The Most Important Objective of this 
Program is the Aid it Gives in the Re- 
habilitation of Workers for Private 
Employment. 


Foreman Train- 
ing zw WPA 


HE employment of several mil- 
| lion W.P.A. workers in a wide 
range of occupations makes de- 
sirable the giving of more or less 
formal attention to the problem of 
improving the skills of these workers 
and their foremen. Some of the 
workers are found to be highly 
skilled in the work to which they 
are assigned. Others have lost their 
skill during a long period of unem- 
ployment. Still others have had to 
be assigned to work in which they 
have had limited or no experience. 
The maintenance of a high level of 
efficiency in the operation of work 
projects is obviously imperative in 
order to expedite programs and to pre- 
vent undue criticism of the operation 
of projects. That foremanship and 


By Epwarp M. SnitH 
Cincinnati Employment Center 


job training will be advantageous 
to the Works Progress Administra- 
tion is generally conceded, but its 
sponsors believe that such consider- 
ations are relatively less important 
than the benefits to the workers 
themselves in rehabilitation for pri- 
vate employment. 

The need for training has long been 
sensed and admittedly should have 
been undertaken as early as the days 
of C.W.A. It was, however, very 
naturally subordinated to the tre- 
mendous organizational problems in- 
volved in approving thousands of 
work projects and in placing three 
million unemployed to work in the 
shortest possible time. Early in 1936 
specific consideration was given to 
the training problem and R. O. 
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Beckman of the employment advisory 
staff was assigned to develop and 
direct a formal training program. 


Thorough Practical Training 


It was at once apparent that train- 
ing meant foremanship training— 
training by foremen and therefore of 
foremen—an axiom generally ac- 
cepted in industry today. This holds 
as true for the nation’s largest em- 
ployer as for private industry; unless 
the foreman is taught to teach, the 
surface can barely be scratched. It 
was also recognized that a great deal 
of foreman conference training has 
been superficial and of dubious value. 
The position has therefore been taken 
that W.P.A. foremanship training 
must be thorough and productive of 
practical results, even though it be 
restricted in volume and not at- 
tempted on a widespread and ineffec- 
tive scale. 

The objectives of the program are 
as follows: to give the foreman a 
better conception of his responsibili- 
ties and relationships, to help him 
develop his natural ability to handle 
men and win their confidence, to 
convey simple principles effective in 
training workers, and to prepare the 
foreman for promotion and greater 
responsibility, either with W.P.A. or 
in private industry. 

The plan of foremanship confer- 
ences adopted, together with text 
material in the form of manuals and 
discussion outlines, was built from 
the ground up in the course of experi- 
mental meetings with groups of 
W.P.A. foremen in Ohio, New Jer- 


sey, and Indiana. Its content. thus 
embodies the practical experience of 
the class of workers it is intended to 
benefit. As a final test of prac- 
ticability, in the course of which 
further improvements were made, a 
large number of foremen in Indiana 
were put through an eight week, six- 
teen session course with gratifying 
results. 

The W.P.A. plan represents a de- 
parture from the customary free type 
of conference in which the group 
selects a topic, and after tacking back 
and forth in an uncertain wind, ar- 
rived belated and at times bewildered 
somewhere near the port of destina- 
tion. To conserve time and cover 
more ground, to steer more directly 
to the desired objective and to permit 
the use of a leader or helmsman of 
lesser capacity, the W.P.A. uses a 
controlled or regulated conference 
procedure. This is an outgrowth of 
a plan devised and used by Mr. 
Beckman when serving as Personnel 
Director for the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company of Cincinnati. 


Discussion Leaders and Topics 


Discussion leaders are provided 
with precise outlines for each topic 
which provide complete directions, 
even to the point of suggesting con- 
crete cases and the manner of phras- 
ing questions to bring out the dis- 


cussion. The basic guide is supplied 
by charts summarizing the points 
brought out. Mimeographed sum- 
maries are distributed to the con- 
ferees at the close of the meeting, 
and are found to parallel very closely 
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the wall charts worked up by the 
group itself. Since the material has 
been developed with other foremen 
groups, it fits into a logical thought 
pattern for any W.P.A. foreman 
group, and oddly enough, does not 
destroy the impression of spontaneity 
on the part of those engaged in dis- 
cussion—they carry with them a 
definite feeling that the conclusions 
arrived at are their own. The psy- 
chological effect on the foremen is 
thus very similar to that resulting 
from a free conference. 

The list of discussion topics em- 
braces the following: 


Avoiding Idle Time 

Carelessness 

Maintaining Discipline 

Putting the Right Worker on the Right Job 
Giving Orders 

Safety and Accident Prevention 
Planning the Work of the Project 
Leadership 

The Foreman as Instructor 

How to Demonstrate and Teach a Job 
Problems Confronting the Instructor 
Setting up a Systematic Lesson Plan 
Understudies 

The Dissatisfied Worker 

Heading off Labor Disturbances 

Care of Materials and Equipment 


Particular emphasis is placed on 
training the foremen to train the 
workers, a subject which because 
of the difficulty of presenting it 
effectively through the conference 
metnod, has been slighted in most of 
the earlier conference programs. 

The standard conference schedule 
calls for two meetings a week of an 
hour and a half each, after working 
hours, for eight weeks. Superintend- 
ents and engineers meet once every 


two weeks in order that they may 
keep in touch with matters discussed 
by their foremen. Usually the fore- 
men have elected to meet from 4:30 
to 6:00 P.M. rather than in the 
evening. Attendance is requested, 
but is entirely voluntary. Leaders 
are recruited from the ranks of 
W.P.A. supervisors. 

Most training programs have been 
undertaken with little effort to meas- 
ure their results in a concrete or 
objective manner. At the outset of 
a demonstration of foremanship train- 
ing conducted for W.P.A. in Indiana, 
it was hoped that definite measures 
of success could be found to supple- 
ment subjective opinion. 


Results Checked by Ratings 


One of the important steps under- 


taken was the separation of the fore- 
men into two groups, one a training 
group and the other a non-training 
or control group. Performance re- 
ports or service ratings were obtained 
on both groups of foremen at the 
beginning and end of the training 
demonstration. A rating form was 
devised which proved to be of value 
in showing the relative standing of 
the foremen. | 

The performance report form used 
follows a check list pattern. In 
making an evaluation of a foreman’s 
manner of dealing with subordinates, 
for example, the reporting officer 
finds the following group of check 
items in the form: 

Fairness and impartiality in deal- 
ing with subordinates: 
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a. Often unfair or harsh 

b. Sometimes unfair or harsh 
c. Fairly just 

d. Better than average 

¢. Exceptionally fair and just 

An analysis of the distribution of 
traits as revealed by this form proved 
of great help in determining on what 
topics emphasis should be placed in 
the training program; it disclosed in 
what respects the foremen were weak- 
est and indicated which individuals 
were most in need of training. 

The second rating makes possible 
a comparison of the trainees with 
those in the control group. A pre- 
liminary analysis of the second series 
of performance reports indicates a 
substantial improvement in the train- 
ing group over the non-training 
group. 

On W.P.A. projects, records of 
production are not available for the 
most part, so that such an index had 
to be eliminated as a possible means 
of measurement in the Indiana evalu- 
ation. In the opinion of the Super- 
intendent of the Women's Sewing 
Project, where a point system was 
placed in effect in the course of the 
training program, substantial im- 
provement in the volume of produc- 
tion was attributable to the training 
which the sewing room supervisors 
received. Other indices of results 
are found in the attendance record 
of those in the training course and 
in the opinions of the trainees and of 
superintendents and district officials. 


Attendance Voluntary 


Attendance at the conferences is 
voluntary, the only compulsion 


brought to bear upon the supervisors 
being a preliminary announcement 
on the part of the management in 


hope that attendance will be main- 


tained, and the sending out of a 
letter to each absentee calling his 
attention to the fact that the District 
Director is aware of his absence. In 
view of the fact that the conferences 
are held outside of working hours 
and that the foremen can attend or 
not as they see fit, the attendance 
record in Indiana is of value in indi- 
cating interest on the part of those 
enrolled. 

During the month of May the 
attendance in the training groups 


_ranged from 7o per cent to 98 per 


cent, with a total average of 82 per 
cent. During the month of June 
attendance ranged from 84 per cent 
to 100 per cent with an average of 92 
per cent. 

At the final meeting of the Indiana 
series the foremen and supervisors 
who had gone through the course 
filled out a questionnaire in which 
they were asked to record their reac- 
tion to the program. They were 
requested to be critical and alto- 
gether frank, and were not requested 
to sign the questionnaires. 

Even after it is assumed that a 
certain number of enrollees responded 
to certain questions on the basis of 
what they believed those in charge 
of the training course would like 
them to say, the responses of the 
group reflect a substantial interest 
in the training program, and evidence 
of having changed their habits as a 
result of the training received. 











In response to the question ‘‘How 
do you feel about the time spent in 
these conferences?’’ less than 2 per 
cent stated that it was of doubtful 
value, while 86 per cent declared it 
was ‘‘very worth while.’’ None re- 
garded the time as wasted. To the 
question “‘Would you have come 
regularly had attendance records not 
been kept and had you not been 
requested to do so by your superior?’’ 
92 per cent replied ‘‘Yes.’" In answer 
to the question ‘“Would you be inter- 
ested in keeping on with these con- 
ferences for another month or two?’’ 
78 per cent checked off ‘‘Yes.’’ A 
number of those who replied in the 
negative indicated that they would 
be interested, but not during the hot 
weather. 

The foremen were asked the ques- 
tion “To what extent have you 
changed your methods of dealing 
with men, due to these conferences?”’ 
The following responses are inter- 
esting: 


Per cent 


I ) sikriinnshinerdentikeeipeensctoser Be 
Spend more time and thought on planning. ..... 75.2 
Been more careful about methods of instructing 

Taken more interest in the men personally. ..... 74.2 


Been more concerned about having the right men 
GTI TO oon hc noises svexiesses CG 

Have been able to cut down on idle time....... 55.6 

Occasionally tried more constructive discipline. . 46.5 


About 49 per cent respectively 
stated they had grown more reason- 
able in talking with their men, had 
been less hasty in making decisions, 
and better understood the men’s 
point of view. 77 per cent had 
noticed improvement in their rela- 
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tions with their workers and other 
foremen since the meetings started. 
The enrollees were asked whether the 
conferences had given them better 
insight into their own defects or the 
defects of others and 85 per cent 
stated they better understood them- 
selves. 59 per cent reported better 
insight into the defects of their 
workers. In answer to the question 
“Do you feel greater confidence in 
yourself in handling men as a result 
of these conferences?’’ 85 per cent 
answered ‘‘Yes.”’ 


Washington Satisfied 


After the meetings had been under 
way for a week or so a considerable 
number of requests were received 
from foremen who were not included 
in the training group, asking that 
they might be allowed to attend. In 
the course of the conferences several 
different groups expressed a desire 
for further education along trade or 
technical lines in consequence of a 
keener appreciation for the need for 
training. Foremanship training thus 
brought out the need for trade train- 
ing and paved the way for specific 
projects for worker training. 

One of the W.P.A. engineering 
administrators from Washington was 
asked to make an independent inves- 
tigation of the results achieved in 
connection with the work in the 
midwest. After interviewing a large 
number of those who had gone 
through training, and their super- 
visors, he reported in part as follows: 

‘The universal conclusion is that 
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the course is entirely successful in 
reaching its stated objectives. Every 
person reporting recommended with- 
out question its continuation and 
expansion. 

‘‘Each person stated that the course 
had rendered a particularly helpful 
service through training foremen in a 
better understanding of their rela- 
tions with their men, in the adminis- 
trative conduct of their operations, 
the greatly increased interest among 
foremen in their work, and the recog- 





nition by each of the superintendents 
and others that this training had been 
evidently effective through results 
in the field. I asked each if there 
had been any ridicule by the more 
experienced foremen who attended 
these meetings, many of whom could 
well have conducted the program, 
and invariably the report was that 
not only had no ridicule been indi- 
cated, but that they all endorsed the 
importance of this work for other 
foremen, less trained.”’ 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION OF INDIANA 
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Direction to the officer making the report: Place an X in the blank space after each item on this and the following 
page which describes the work, performance and conduct of the Foreman or Supervisor whose name appears above for the 
period of the past two months. Check only one item in each of the groups numbered 1 to 19. Check as many items as 
apply in groups 20 and 22. Write in any needed information in groups 21 and 23. Then sign the report and deliver it to 


your superior officer. 


1. Relations with other supervisors: 
a. Often not satisfactory 
b. Sometimes not satisfactory 
c. Usually gets along well 
d. More satisfactory than average 
e. Exceptionally satisfactory 
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2. Knowledge of the characteristics and abilities of sub- 
ordinates: 
a. Knowledge markedly limited 
b. Knowledge somewhat limited 
c. Knows employees fairly well 
d. Knowledge better than average 
e. Knowledge exceptional 
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3. Skill in training subordinates: 

. Often ineffective or limited 

. Somewhat limited or ineffective 
. Fairly effective : 

. More effective than average 

. Exceptionally effective 
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4. Fairness and impartiality in dealing with subordi- 
nates: 

. Often unfair or harsh 

. Sometimes unfair or harsh 

. Fairly just 

. Better than average 

. Exceptionally fair and just 


|| 
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§- Character of discipline: 
a. Often ineffective or inadequate 
b. Sometimes ineffective or inadequate — 


c. Fairly suitable and effective 
d. More effective than average 
e. Exceptionally effective 
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6. Willingness to make difficult decisions: 
. Often **passes the buck”’ 

. Inclined to ‘‘pass the buck"’ 

. Usually mage willing 

. More willing than average 

. Exceptionally willing 
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7. Success in making and carrying out work plans i 
orderly manner: 

. Often not successful 

. Sometimes not successful 

. Usually fairly successful 
. Better than average 

. Exceptionally successful 
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8. Knowledge of the work supervised: 
. Knowledge markedly limited 

. Knowledge somewhat limited 

. Knows work fairly well 

. Better informed than average 

. Exceptional knowledge of work 
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g. Willingness to take on new or additional work: 
Often too reluctant or willing 

. Sometimes too reluctant or willing 

. Usually properly willing 

. Better than average 

. Exceptionally willing 
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10. Resourcefulness in meeting difficulties: 


a. Often goes to pieces 

b. Easily discouraged by obstacles 

c. Usually meets the situation 

d. More resourceful than average 

e. Nearly always finds good way out 


. Skill in giving and following up orders and assign- 
ments: 

. Often vague or inadequate 

. Sometimes vague or inadequate 

. Fairly definite and adequate 

. Better than average 

. Exceptionally effective 


. Ability to learn new work: 

a. Learns with difficulty 

b. Learns somewhat slowly 

c. Learns fairly easily 

d. Better than average 

e. Learns with exceptional ease and speed 


. Initiative in own work: 

a. Often lacking in initiative 

b. Sometimes lacking in initiative 
c. Shows fair initiative 

d. More than average initiative 
e. Shows exceptional initiative 


. Control of temper and emotions: 

a. Emotions often impair work 

b. Emotions somewhat impair work 
c. Emotions usually well controlled 
d. Control better than average 

e. Exceptionally well controlled 


. Loyalty to project and WPA: 
a. Often not loyal 

b. Sometimes not loyal 

c. Usually loyal 

d. More loyal thanaverage 
e. Exceptionally loyal 


. Volume of work done by this group: 
a. Output markedly limited 

b. Output somewhat limited 

c. Output average for the work 

d. Output more than average 

e. Output exceptionally large 


. Quality of work done by this group: 

a. Faults frequent or serious 

b. Work sometimes careless 

c. Work usually free from serious or numerous 
faults 

d. Quality better than average 

e. Work nearly always free from faults 


. Working himself and directing others: 
a. Often does too little or too much of 
work himself 
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. Sometimes works or ‘‘bosses’’ too little or too 
much — 
. Satisfactory combination of working and di- 
recting — 
. Better combination than average — 
. Nearly always combines working and ‘‘boss- 
ing’’ exceptionally well — 


. Standing in own group and field as a supervisor: 


. Near the bottom—inexpert — 
. Below the average—indifferent — 
Average—fairly competent — 

. Above the average—very good 
. Near the top—exceptionally good 


. Miscellaneous favorable traits: 


(Check such of these items as apply and as are 
advantageous in the work) 
. Has helpful outside contacts or interests — 
. Well trained technically for the work — 
Often substitutes in higher positions — 
. Working hard to fit self for advancement —— 
Exceptionally courteous to others — 
Has unusual “‘common sense”’ — 
. Has fine sense of humor — 
. Exceptionally good appearance — 
Has unusual interest in work — 
Welcomes suggestions from superiors —- 
. Uses exceptionally good English —— 
Observes safety practices closely — 
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. Other favorable items (specify): 


. Miscellaneous unfavorable traits: 


(Check such of these items as apply and affect the 
work adversely) 
. Unduly opinionated or stubborn — 
. Given to sarcasm —- 
. Inclined to gossip — 
. Wastes much mental or physical effort a 
Lacks ‘‘common sense”’ — 
Outside interests impair work al 
. Lacks proper personality for a foreman — 
. Has poor sense of humor — 
Careless about appearance << 
Uses markedly poor English a 
. Lacks needed technical training for the work —— 
Negligent in safety matters —- 
. Supervision markedly ‘‘hardboiled’’ —— 
. Supervision lax <7 
. Too familiar with workers — 
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. Other unfavorable items (specify): 


Signature and title of reporting officer: 





This Discussion of Training Methods is 
Based on Experience over the last Three 
Years with Four Different Management 
Courses Comprising over 300 Members, 
All Possessing Industrial Experience. 


nee 


Canes 


English Management 
Training Methods 


HE following views are based on 

experience over the last three 

years with a total of between 
300 and 400 individuals all possessing 
industrial experience. They may be 
divided into four groups: 


(1) Works Management Course by the Case System, 
comprising young engineers, assistants in various works 
departments, of A. M. I. M. E. or equivalent qualification. 

(2) Course on Labour Management Problems for Em- 
ployment Managers and Welfare Supervisors. 

(3) Works Supervisory Course. for Foremen, the 
members ranging from chief foreman of a large works to 
charge hands. 

(4) Works Supervisory Course for Forewomen, from 
chief forewoman and assistant employment officer to 
section supervisors. 


In the accompanying table, sample 
syllabuses are given of courses con- 
ducted : 


By T. H. BurnuaM ANDG. A. RoBINson 


S. E. London Technical Institute 
London, England 


(1) Purely by the Case System. 
(2) Purely by the Conference System. 
(3) By a combination of the two systems. 


Study of Actual Cases 


The use of the Case System varies 
with the age and experience of the 
students, and the time at their dis- 
posal for study and preparation. 
Fortunately it is capable of supple 
treatment. 

In the courses to which the present 
experience relates, all the members 
were in industrial positions, so that 
they did not have a great deal of time, 
and the statement of problems was 
necessarily shorter than in courses 
based on post-graduate full-time 
study. 

The advantage of the Case Method 





is its close touch with reality, as it 
confronts the student with actual cir- 
cumstances and situations met with 
in a factory. Approximately 100 
British firms have supplied mana- 
gerial problems which have arisen in 
the course of their experience, and in 
preparing a solution the student has 
to exert, at least to some degree, pre- 
cisely those qualities which are basic 
to executive decisions. 

He must examine the problem in 
the light of the situation as a whole, 
discriminate the essentials, discern 
and measure on the plane of practical 
affairs the importance of the economic 
and personal factors. 


Case System Course 


1. Co-ordination of production and stocks. 

2. Organization of a Progress Control System. 

3. Workmen's compensation. 

4. Co-ordination of production and sales. 

5. Organization of a Research and Development De- 
partment. 

6. Organization of a Suggestion Scheme. 

7. Organization of a special line in a mass-production 
works. 

8. Allocation of responsibility for a customer's 
complaint. 

g. Loading a machine shop when rush orders are 
expected. 

10. Reorganization of a foundry. 

11. Organization of accident prevention. 

12. Establishment of a Planning Department. 


In addition to the preparatory 
work imposed upon the student, in- 
volving study and analysis, and the 
logical development and orderly ar- 
rangement of his proposals, he has to 
present them in an attractive and per- 
suasive manner, as decisions are ar- 
rived at by majority vote in the ab- 
sence of any overriding reason to the 
contrary. 
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Case System procedure is essentially 
dynamic; as the solution develops, 
rapid play of mind is necessitated and 
constant adaptation to the unex- 
pected or unforeseen as the pro and 
contra arguments are educed. New 
ideas arise by a process of cross-fertili- 
zation and a method of struggle 
evolves—a counterpart of the struggle 
in practical business affairs. The 
meeting is alive, and usually alive 
with difficulties. 

A form of case which reproduces 
the psychological clash of personali- 
ties is to investigate a complaint ona 
finished product. Members of the 
course take the réles of works officials 
concerned with manufacture and are 
only informed of the facts which con- 
cern their own department. The rest 
of the members constitute a commit- 
tee of inquiry, on which devolves the 
duty of tracing the trouble to its 
sources and of making recommenda- 
tions as the result of their inquiry. 


Company Executive Present 


At whatever length a case is stated, 
there is always something missing, 
and it is felt that some further infor- 
mation is required. This is met by 
the presence of an official of the firm 
where the problem arose, who ampli- 
fies the circumstances either before or 
during the solution. 

The rdle of the chairman is, of 
course, important in the constructive 
development of the discussion, pre- 
venting it pursuing unprofitable di- 
rections, setting view against view, 
exposing weaknesses, or eliciting 
substantiation of proposals. 
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After summary and statement of the 
proposed solution, the firm’s repre- 
sentative compares it with the deci- 
sion taken at the time, showing how 
the firm’s plan of action was estab- 
lished. The student is brought to see 
that intangibles may be, and usually 
are, involved in managerial decisions. 

It was found that the method of 
giving a solution in advance as a 
starting-point for discussion was not 
liked by the students, who preferred 
to integrate their suggestions ‘from 
the floor upwards’. 

It has been suggested that a combi- 
nation of the Case System with lec- 
tures at strategic points has advan- 
tages, but with the students in 
question, who have already attended 
lectures and have an industrial back- 
ground, it proved unnecessary. 

With regard to works visits, which 
are a constituent part of the course, 
these are not made before the meet- 
ing, as the solution would then be 
apparent, but after the discussion, 
when the students are able to compare 
their suggestions with what they see. 

It may be claimed that the Case 
approach via actual works situations 
inculcates breadth of view and prac- 
tical commonsense in managerial 
technique. The meetings impart in 
some measure a feeling of responsi- 
bility and self-confidence, from the 
exercise of solid competence in the 
presence of keen and critical observers. 


Conference—What to Do 


The technique of the Conference 
System has so far been little de- 
veloped. It involves building up in- 





formation or judgment on a subject 
by the integrated experience of all 
members of the group. It represents 
achievement through co-operation, 
and corresponds to actuality from the 
fact that the complexity of modern 
industrial problems and the rapid evo- 
lution of human relations frequently 
compel the management to confer be- 
fore a position can be finalized. Its 
success depends largely on the consti- 
tution of the group, but perhaps even 
more on the personality and experi- 
ence of the leader. The inherent iso- 
lation, competitive rivalry, and not 
infrequent reticence of individuals 
make conference in the true sense dif- 
ficult. The chairman has primarily 
to establish confidence and sincerity, 
to ensure the determination of each 
member to share his true attitude and 
deeper convictions, to build up a 
mutually helpful and constructive 
tone, and to see that the knowledge of 
everyone is enlarged and broadened. 

This naturally involves the specific 
prior definition of subject and pur- 
pose. The problem for discussion 
should be announced in advance, pref- 
erably accompanied by a series of 
questions analysing the issue. By 
this means prior study is assured, as 
the members will desire to give pre- 
cision to their views and to seek 
whatever information is available in 
support of their suggestions before 
subjecting them to the touchstone of 
other people’s experience. 


Conference System Course 


1. The human factor in industry. Methods of hand- 
ling labour. 


Problems of types and temperaments. 
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2. Qualities required of a successful foreman or su- 
pervisor. 

3. The desirability of co-operation and co-ordination 
in working arrangements. 

4. What responsibilities should be expected of a 
foreman or supervisor? 

5. What is the foreman’s relation to the Employment 
Department? 

6. How can the foreman help in accident prevention? 

7. Should the foreman have a say in rate-fixing and 
incentive payments? 

8. Foremen’s representation—relation to works com- 
mittees. 

g. Foremen'’s relation to employes and social ac- 
tivities. 

10. How can a foreman best train employees? 

11. How cana foreman keep track of his department's 
progress? What means has he of checking waste? 

12. What is a foreman’s responsibility for costs? 


It is advisable for the chairman to 
give a brief overall survey of the con- 
tent of the subject and to suggest a 
logical approach and development of 
the discussion, but without any in- 
sistence on this lead being followed. 
The contributions, being voluntary 
and spontaneous, will indicate in 
which directions the interests of the 
members mainly lie. 


How to Lead 


The group leader may have to bring 
the argument back to the main issues 
under discussion, or, owing to the 
slow process of deliberation, he may 
have to infuse new energy or a fresh 
point of view, but he will do this as 
unostentatiously as possible, making 
use of his knowledge as to those 
members who have special experience, 
which he will evoke at the appropri- 
ate moment. 

The more efficient he is, the less 
will his control be felt, the discussion 
coming back naturally to his hands 
for clarification of issues or summary 


of progress. Even when the discus- 
sion appears to be tossing round the 
circle like a ball, he must catch it long 
enough to work towards a definite 
deduction or conclusion. With a 
large group it is advisable to appoint 
a committee of four or five persons, 
who meet the leader before the con- 
ference and constitute a creative nu- 
cleus of the discussion. It is their 
duty to make short contributions or 
ask questions, either with a view to 
‘loosening up’ or to start a fresh turn, 
or merely to be provocative; in fact, 
the technique of a small group leader 
is delegated to them. 

It is also helpful to impose a break 
in the middle of the conference, 
which permits members to think over 
what has gone before and what they 
are going to say further, facilitates 
mixing, and enables the committee to 
bring unofficial pressure to bear on 
reticent members. 

A problem arises as to the presence 
of an expert. Is he to speak first, 
last, or at intervals? Experience has 
demonstrated it preferable for his 
presence to be announced, but then to 
let the discussion develop naturally 
and for the expert to join in like an 
ordinary member at points where his 
guidance or experience will facilitate 
progress. As a training method the 
Conference System has the advantage 
of providing opportunities for the 
members to gain experience of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of a chair- 
man or leader of a group. In practice 
volunteers are obtained for the suc- 
ceeding meeting, who open with a 
survey of the content of the subject 
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and control the discussion, either an- 
swering questions or eliciting answers 
from the members. It usually proves 
an ordeal for students, who are in- 
clined to refuse the position unless 
pretty conversant with the subject. 
In any case, the group leader should 
sit next to the temporary chairman, 
so as to be ready unobtrusively to 
help if the situation demands it. 

As regards size of group, the Con- 
ference System has been extended 
with success to sixty members which 
would ordinarily be considered too 
large. But competent observers, who 
were sceptical when such a group 
started, subsequently remarked from 
observation that satisfactory results 
were being achieved. 

It may be mentioned that in an- 
other group of fifty, it was suggested 
to break up into two groups which 
would meet finally to compare deduc- 
tions and conclusions. This sugges- 
tion was unanimously voted down. 
The objections included that one half 
would miss the views of the other, 
and in the reunion a lot of ground 
would be gone over again. 


Combined Case and Conference System Course 


1. General problems of production as they affect the 
Labour Department. 

2. Production and employment. 
up, and transference of labour. 

3. The work of the Labour Department in promoting 
health. . 

4. Accident prevention and its relation to the selec- 
tion of labour. 

5. The non-vocational and the technical training of 
juniors. 

6. The training and development of supervisors. 

7. Problems arising out of legislation. 

8. The trend of employes’ services. 


Selection, follow 


g. Staff grading. Horizontal and vertical move- 
ments. 

10. Temperamental factors; their relation to produc- 
tion. 

11. Problems of committee work. 

12. Methods of introducing wage incentives. 


Not for Amateurs 


Both systems are suitable only for 
students of mature mind and indus- 
trial experience. Amateurism has no 
place in them. 

Both techniques present practical 
difficulties, but with experience are 
calculated to evoke mental progres- 
siveness, research, and enthusiasm. 
Both exert a character-building in- 
fluence. 

The Case System provides a prac- 
tical solution—a compromise which 
will work when applied under every- 
day factory conditions. The Con- 
ference System gives greater oppor- 
tunity to discuss underlying issues 
and fundamentals, to survey trends, 
and to envisage future development. 

The two systems are complemen- 
tary, and a combination constitutes 
the most desirable and helpful course. 

The Case Method may be employed 
at a critical or strategic point in a 
conference to bring the discussion to 
the touchstone of practical affairs, or, 
alternatively, a Case meeting may 
demonstrate a wide diversity of views 
on a certain managerial subject, 
which will provide a subject for con- 
ference. 


Paper delivered at Sixth International 


Congress for Scientific Management, Lon- 
don, England. 








A Program to Aid in Harmoniously 
Integrating the Numerous Specialized 
Functions of Personnel and Industrial 
Management. 








New York Announces 
Joint Meetings 


URING the spring of 1936 
D representatives of the New 

York local sections of several 
management societies met at the 
Advertising Club of New York and 
organized the New York Manage- 
ment Council. This was done at the 
suggestion and with the cooperation 
of the National Management Coun- 
cil, the established central organ of 
the management movement in the 
United States. 

At the meeting, George W. Kelsey, 
President of G. W. Kelsey & Com- 
pany, 1o1 Park Avenue, N. Y. C., 
and Chairman of the Management 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, was elected 
Chairman of N. Y. M. C.; Walter K. 
Porzer, of Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
400 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C., and 


By Gero. W. KeEtsgey 


New York Management Council 


President of the New York Chapter 
of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management, was elected Secre- 
tary; and John W. Riedell, Treasurer 
of the Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration, 102 Maiden Lane, N. Y.C., 
and President of the New York 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, was elected 
Treasurer. 

On announcing the program of 
joint meetings during 1936 and 1937 
to be sponsored by the New York 
Management Council, Mr. Kelsey 
comments as follows regarding the 
organization and purposes of this 
project: 


“The New York Management 


Council is an informal organization 
through which local societies and 
the local sections of national socie- 
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ties, concerned with various aspects 
of business and industrial manage- 
ment, Cooperate in promoting the 
mutual interests of their members. 

‘With increasing specialization on 
- numerous functions of management, 
it is of utmost importance that all 
phases be harmoniously integrated 
and intelligently controlled. 

‘Members of all societies partici- 
pating in the New York Manage- 
ment Council project and their in- 
vited guests have an opportunity to 
make helpful social and business 
contacts outside of the specialty in 
which each is engaged; an opportu- 
nity to participate in the discussion of 
timely subjects presented by out- 
standing authorities; an opportunity 
to tell and to learn for what each in 
his particular specialty is striving. 

“The New York Management 
Council is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Management Council on a 
mutual advisory basis. It functions 
solely through delegation of author- 
ity by representatives elected or ap- 
pointed by its participating societies 
and will in no way impair the indi- 
vidual identity of any of these 
organizations. 

“Two years ago several organiza- 
tions interested in managerial affairs 
in Boston, Mass., decided to hold 
joint meetings from time to time to 
which the entire membership of these 
Organizations would be invited. 

“By this program it has been possi- 
ble in Boston to obtain the best talent 
available and to conduct successful 
meetings, to the benefit of all the 
societies participating, without im- 
posing on qualified speakers and 


discussers by asking them to address 
several small groups on separate 
occasions. Of equal importance is 
the fact that these joint meetings 
have broadened the range of sub- 
jects and personal contacts to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

“Inspired by this example and 
under the auspices of the National 
Management Council a program of 
joint meetings on industrial and 
business management was held in 
the New York Metropolitan area 
during the past year, to which local 
members of all societies associated 
with N. M. C. were invited. It was 
largely to assure the continuance of 
such joint meetings in the future 
that the New York Management 
Council was formed. 

“By applying a nominal registra- 
tion fee at joint meetings sponsored 
by the N. Y. M. C. but conducted by 
participating societies in the Council, 
the N. Y. M. C. is to be self-support- 
ing.” 

The following societies and asso- 
Ciations are now participating in the 
N. Y. M. C. project: 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers 
American Management Association 
American Marketing Society 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
Econometric Society 

Greater New York Safety Council 
International City Managers Association 
Life Office Management Association 
Market Research Council 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
National Federation of Sale’s Executives 
National Office Management Association 
New York Credit Men's Association 

New York Society of Architects 
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Personnel Research Federation 

Purchasing Agents Association of New York 
Management Division, Real Estate Board of New York 
Sales Executives Club of New York 

Society for the Advancement of Management 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
Trade Association Executives in New York City 


The program for 1936-1937 em- 
braces mine meetings, one each 
month, from September, 1936, 
through May, 1937. 

At the September 15th meeting, 
James O. McKinsey, Chairman of 
the Board, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, and a partner of McKinsey, 
Wellington & Company, spoke on 
“A Challenge to Management.”’ 

At the October 6th meeting, Wal- 
ter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, spoke on 
“Business Management Today.”’ 

At the November 12th meeting, 
F. Alexander Magoun, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Humanics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, speaks on 
“Men, Management and the Future.” 

At the December 8th meeting, 
Frank R. Coutant, Director of Re- 
search, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., and 
President of the American Marketing 
Society, speaks on “‘Discovering and 
Developing Markets.”’ 

At the January 7th meeting, Harry 
Arthur Hopf, Managing Partner of 
Hopf, Kent, Willard & Company, 
and Deputy President of the Inter- 
national Committee on Scientific 
Management, speaks on ‘The Office 
in Business and Industrial Manage- 
ment.’’ 

At the February 9th meeting, Dr. 
Charles F. Roos, Director of Re- 
search, Cowles Commission of Re- 
search in Economics, speaks on ‘‘Ex- 


pected Contribution of Economic 
Theory and Measurement to Manage- 
ment. 

At the March gth meeting, Saund- 
ers Norvell of Ingersoll & Norvell, 
Inc., and Chairman of the Board of 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, speaks on “‘The Human 
Side of Business.”’ 

At the April 6th meeting, John T. 
Briggs, Architect, and Secretary of 
the New York Society of Architects, 
speaks on ‘Layout for Income.”’ 

At the May 4th meeting, C. Canby 
Balderston, Professor of Industry, 
Wharton School of Finance and In- 
dustry, University of Pennsylvania, 
speaks on ‘‘Profit Sharing.”’ 

Meetings are being held in the 
auditorium of Metal Products Ex- 
hibits, International Building (630 
Fifth Avenue), Rockefeller Center, at 
7:45 P.M. 

Registration fee to members of par- 
ticipating societies, s5o¢. Guests 
presenting tickets signed by mem- 
bers, 75¢. College students, 25 ¢. 


NOTICE 


Of special interest to personnel execu- 
tives is the meeting on Thursday, 
November 12, at 7:45 P. M., Metals Prod- 
ucts Exhibits Auditorium, International 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, on ‘‘Men, 
Management, and the Future.”’ 


Chairman: Gen. R. I. Rees, Asst. Vice-Pres. in Charge 
Personnel Relations, Americans Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

Speaker: F. Alexander Magoun, Assoc. Prof. of Hu- 

manics, Mass. Instit. Tech. 

Discussion by: Ovid Eschbach, American Telephone and 

Telegraph Co. 
Henry C. Link, Psychological Corp. 
Beryl! R. McClaskey, National Sugar 
Refining Co. 





A Survey of Kentucky's State Em- 
ployees has Led to the Establishment 
of a State Department of Personnel 
Efficiency to Introduce the Merit Sys- 
tem. 


Personnel Survey 
of State Employees 


legislature passed a Reorganiza- 

tion Act, designed to reduce the 
cost of government to the State. 
The Act went into effect on July 1st 
of that year. 

The present study was undertaken 
during the summer of 1935 in order 
to discover the effects of this Act 
on the number of State employees, 
monthly payrolls and stability of 
employment. This study was spon- 
sored by the State Planning Board of 
Keatucky. Data were obtained from 
records in the Auditor’s, Treasurer's, 
and State Inspector and Examiner's 
offices in the State Capitol at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. An attempt was 
made to obtain a representative rather 
than a complete picture of the situa- 


I’ THE Spring of 1934 the Kentucky 


By Henry BEAUMONT 


University of Kentucky 


tion, since it was realized that de- 
tailed information would not be 
available on every department and 
on every phase of the problem. 
Seventy departments with a total of 
about two thousand employees were 
included, the most notable omissions 
being the State Highway Depart- 
ment and the State-supported edu- 
cational institutions. Comparative 
data were obtained for the months of 
May, 1933, May, 1935 and July, 1934, 
the first month after the Reorganiza- 
tion Act went into effect. 


Payrolls Increase 


Table I shows the number of em- 
ployees, monthly payrolls and aver- 
age salaries, and total cost to the 
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State of the 70 departments studied 
for the months indicated. 

It may be seen from the above table 
that there were 40 employees more 
in July; 1934 than in May, 1933 and 
150 more in May, 1935 than in July, 
1934. These increases amount to ap- 
proximately 2 and 7.5 per cent respec- 
tively, while the increases in monthly 


In order to determine whether this 
situation was general or limited to 
certain departments, individual fluc- 
tuations were studied in each depart- 
ment. This is shown in Table II. 

It appears, then, that the ten- 
month period following the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1934 was character- 
ized by substantially greater increases 


TABLE I 
Cost of Seventy State Departments 





NUMBER 
EMPLOYED 


PAYROLL 


AVERAGE 


SALARY OTHER EXPENSES 


TOTAL COST 





I ee re 1998 


TTT eee a 
May, 1935 2188 








$186,107.69 
186,954.50 
209,541.87 


$317,184.71 
430,161.50 
411,651.40 


$131,077.02 
2.43 ,207.00 
202,109.53 


$131.25 
132.34 
141.28 














TABLE II 
Changes in Salary and Number of Employees by Departments. 





AVERAGE 
SALARY 
(OLD) 


NUMBER OF 
DEPARTMENTS 


CHANGE IN 
PAYROLL 


AVERAGE | NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
SALARY EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEES 
(NEW) | (OLD) (NEW) 





May, 1933-July, 1934 





Increased average salary $120. 
Decreased average salary....... 134. 
Unchanged average salary 130. 
New departments.............. ' 
MN ath des aancig cia /<is eta’ 131 


$5 445 90 
20,783.63 


$141.93 704 713 
123.69 | 1244 1160 
130.75 50 51 125 .00 
142.95 114 16,059.54 
132.34 1998 2038 846.54 





July, 1934-May, 1935 





Increased average salary 39 120.12 
Decreased average salary....... 20 155.76 
Unchanged average salary..... : II 132.88 
|, ee eee eee 7O 132.34 











142.54 1556 1640 15,945.81 
143.45 | 442 508 6,641.56 
132.88 40 40 fo) 

2038 2188 22.,§87.37 





141.28 





payrolls on those dates amount to .5 
and 12.5 per cent and in average 
salaries .8 and 7 per cent respectively. 
Not only did the number of employ- 
ees increase more rapidly after the 
Organization Act had become effec- 
tive, but the same was true of the 
average salaries and the total pay- 
rolls. 


in number of employees, amount of 
monthly payroll and average salary 
than occurred in the fourteen months 
immediately preceding the Act. 


Comparison with Other States 


In view of these increases it was 
decided to study whether the num- 
ber of State employees in Kentucky 
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was excessive in comparison with 
that of other States. Even though it 
is readily admitted that information 
of this sort is not directly compar- 
able, it is likely that it shows a cer- 
tain trend. Table III lists the num- 
ber of employees of the State of 
Kentucky per 100,000 inhabitants to- 
gether with similar figures for certain 
other States. (Except for Kentucky, 
data for this table were obtained 
from L. D. White, Trends in Public 
Administration, N. Y., 1933.) The 
Kentucky figure was obtained by 
adding to the total used in this study 
an estimated 2,o00 for the State 


TABLE III 
Number of State Employees per 100,000 Population 





STATE YEAR NUMBER 





TIE ao piace veigaiades saiccieseatn eee 216 
PESO ccc cctctcecctseecsveef Sgg0 244 
eer ie 241 
MONCHUSCCES... ccc ccc ecsccesse| 2990 343 
ee 427 
BEER os eccceciaincwserenes ft Sane 184 











Highway Department and 1,500 for 
the educational institutions. 


Replacement Rate 


Finally, data were obtained which 
enabled us to determine labor turn- 
over in the State departments during 
the period covered in this study. 
Thirty-four departments in which 
the total number of employees had 
remained practically constant during 
the two years were selected for this 
purpose because they were most 
likely to yield a picture which would 
not be influenced by temporary 
changes. 


The names of all employees in these 
departments were taken from the 
departmental payrolls for May, 1933. 
With this list were compared the 


_ Advices of Employment for July, 


1934 and for May, 1935. New em- 
ployees as of July, 1934 were added 
to the original list and checked 
against the Advices of Employment 
for May, 1935. Finally, new em- 
ployees as of May, 1935 were listed. 
Table IV summarizes the results of 
this part of the survey. 

It seems safe to predict that during 
the first year after the Reorganization 


TABLE IV 
Stability of Employment 





PERIOD 


OF EMPLOYEES 
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CHANGE IN NUMBER 
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NUMBER OF NEW 
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May, 1933-July, :934....| 1378 
July, 1934-May, 1935....| 1362 


475 
393 
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Act was in effect the replacement 
rate of the preceding fourteen-months 
period would be matched or bettered. 
Special significance is given to this 
rate by the fact that this study covers 
a period during which there was no 
change of administration in the State 
government. 

On the basis of this and other 
surveys of related interest, the present 
administration has taken steps to 
remedy the situation by establishing 
a Department of Personnel Efficiency, 
whose principal function is to intro- 
duce the merit system into the State 
Departments. 





A Method for Controlling Person- 
nel When There are Wide Fluctua- 
tions in the Number of Employees, 


Personnel Audits of 
Pennsylvania E R A 


able size where there is a great 

variety of job classifications and 
considerable shifting from one job 
to another, the problem of keeping 
Personnel in a straight line relation- 
Ship is important. Such a straight 
line relationship means that the 
proper job classification or title is in 
constant agreement with the nature 
of work being done, and that each 
employee receives the remuneration 
warranted by his correct job class- 
ification. 

One of the functions of personnel 
departments usually has been to make 
job analyses, to define and classify 
the different categories of work, and 
to establish the rates of pay. Then, 
as new people are employed, they 
may be classified in terms of payroll 


ie ANY Organization of consider- 


By Boyp R. SHEDDAN 
Pennsylvania ER A 


and C. H. SMELTZER 
Temple University 


title and their remuneration may be 
established within whatever range 
is allowed. However, after employ- 
ment has taken place, the methods 
used to keep the personnel within 
the organization in a straight line 
relationship, that is, coinciding with 
the job definition and salary range, 
are quite varied and often relatively 
subjective in their execution. 

A personnel audit procedure was 
built up in the Pennsylvania Relief 
Administration as a technique for 
making a relatively objective periodic 
accounting of the type of work each 
employee performs and its conform- 
ance with the proper payroll title and 
salary, and readjusting the payroll 
title and salary for those employees 
whose work has changed. 

Personnel audits should differ from 











financial audits in that they are pre- 
arranged and have none of the ele- 
ments of a ‘‘surprise audit’ in them. 
Better morale will be established if 
the employees feel that periodic 
checks will correct any discrepancy 
between the work they do and the 
salary they are paid. By bringing 
the personnel department into closer 
contact with the type of work the 
employees are performing, a feeling 
of mutual good will between organ- 
ization and employee can be created. 


Pay for the Job 


The Pennsylvania Relief Adminis- 
tration is an organization of approx- 
imately 8,000 employees with more 
than 500 active job definitions. It 
had a personnel of over 15,000 at its 
peak. It is a large, scattered organ- 
ization covering 67 counties and 
having 31 separate local administra- 
tive units. There are two major 
divisions, relief and financial; while 
the central office, with a staff of over 
1,100, is divided into 9 departments. 

The following policies were fol- 
lowed in making the audits: first, 
the status of each employee is based 
on the character of the work actually 


performed, rather than upon length 
‘of service or need. In other words, 


the policy is to pay for the job and 
not the person. Such a procedure 
naturally has certain disadvantages. 
Nevertheless, since the organization 
has had such a ‘‘mushroom”’ type of 
growth and since constant shifting of 
jobs takes place, it appears to be the 
only practical policy. (It should be 
stated, however, that a certain degree 
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of flexibility exists for length of serv- 
ice and efficiency by virtue of the 
salary range established for each job 
classification.) 

A second policy is to pay fixed 
prices for certain routine clerical 
jobs and if employees are shifted 
from one type of work to another, 
their salary, likewise, will be shifted 
in line with that particular job class- 
ification and rate. A third policy is 
to make no salary adjustment greater 
than 25% in either direction. How- 
ever, adjustments can be made 
monthly until the proper rate for the 
job is reached. 

It is inevitable that with a pro- 
gram as varied and as changeable as 
the one under which a relief adminis- 
tration operates, many jobs will 
change, new ones be created, and 
others will become obsolete. When- 
ever, it is evident that a position is 
not covered by an existing definition, 
or where a combination of two titles 
does not describe the job, a new 
definition is prepared, after which the 
job is rated. A detailed discussion 
of this technique will not be pre- 
sented here. However, it may be 
stated that the work is considered in 
its relation to other jobs in the 
organization, its relative difficulty, 
and the responsibility characteristic 
of it. It is rated by a number of 
people familiar with the work on the 
basis of a rating scale which has 
been used on all positions in the 
organization. The individual ratings 
are treated statistically and the job 
is graded as to difficulty and responsi- 
bility. In this manner the job is 
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brought into proper alignment with 
all other jobs within the organiza- 
tion. The fact that there is such a 
variety of types of work existing 
makes a long list of job definitions 
necessary. 


Field Staff Cooperate 


When an audit is to be made in a 
local administrative unit, the neces- 
sary arrangements are made several 
weeks in advance. During this pe- 
riod the local unit prepares a written 
account of all the duties of its per- 
sonnel. The written account repre- 


sents an analysis of the type of work 
each person is doing and contains the 
approximate percentage of time the 
employee devotes to the various 
phases of his or her work. After the 


necessary material is in readiness for 
the audit, representatives from the 
personnel department meet with a 
member of the field staff (individuals 
in charge of groups of local units) 
and three or four of the local execu- 
tives. During the audit the duties 
and work, as represented by the pre- 
pared report on each employee, is dis- 
cussed and acted upon. 

The part played by the local execu- 
tives is to contribute a portrayal of 
the needs of the organization, as well 
as an intimate knowledge of the 
active work performed by the respec- 
tive employees. The member of the 
field staff will consider organization 


problems—a good example of which 
is, whether the job should exist at 
all—and to represent the point of 
view of cost reduction and adminis- 
trative efficiency. The function of 
the personnel representatives is to 
determine whether the payroll title 
assigned to the respective employees 
matches with the work done by him, 
and to supply the range in rates for 
the respective salary classifications. 

With this procedure it is possible 
to make a rather thorough account- 
ing of all personnel changes which 
have taken place, as well as all pro- 
posed changes. The payroll title 
and salary are thus kept in line. 
Since so many shifts in personnel 
occur because of turnover and a fluc- 
tuating case load throughout the 
state, it is important that a thorough 
auditing of the personnel take place 
periodically. 

This auditing method enables in- 
dividual changes to be made by the 
local administrative units as they 
occur, through correspondence with 
the personnel department. But semi- 
annual audits are now established at 
which time a general review is made 
of all employees. These audits are 
particularly valuable to the indi- 
vidual administrative units because 
they enable the local directors to 
check on the character of their organ- 
ization, the necessary functions 
which should be performed, and the 
elimination of duplicate work. 





